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was sent to Scotland to investigate conditions in the burgh schools
and compare them with English grammar-schools.
The conclusions of the Argyll Commission as regards elemen-
tary education were somewhat similar to those of the Newcastle
Commission in England and were characterised by the same note
of optimism. In the Second Report (elementary schools) the
Commissioners drew attention to the deficiencies they had
discovered. In the rural districts only 1,133 schools were parish
schools, out of 4,451. The remainder were proprietary and private-
adventure schools, many of which were hopelessly inefficient.
(Pp. clxxiv to clxxvi.)
The Minutes of the Committee of Council containing the reports
of H.M.Ls show that these schools were very similar to the type
existing in England, e.g. "It is difficult to give any adequate notion
of the character and condition of most of the adventure School-
houses. These Schools are generally taught in apartments of a
dwelling-house. The dimensions are contracted; there are no
proper means of ventilation; the floor is generally earthen and
damp; the walls are frequently unplastered and dirty; the forms
and desks are of the poorest description, and frequently incapable
of accommodating all the pupils. Little attention is given to neat-
ness and cleanliness of the apartment; the furniture is seldom
tastefully and conveniently arranged." (Minutes, 1842-3, p. 689.)
"These Schools are generally held in small ill-ventilated apartments,
unfurnished with the necessary apparatus. The course of instruc-
tion includes nothing but reading, writing, and arithmetic; and
these are most imperfectly taught. Neither the general character,
nor the training and attainments of the teachers, fit them for the
discharge of such important duties. . . . The fees were generally
paid weekly. This arrangement has been rendered necessary by the
improvident habits, by the ignorance or the indifierence, by the
dissoluteness or the poverty of the parents." (Minutes, 1844,
Vol. II, p. 326.)
The Commissioners found that most of the schools were in charge
of women. The men teachers had often been "parochial teachers
at some time, dismissed or superannuated, or they laboured under
some physical infirmity, lame of leg, or of an arm, or, as in one
case, lame of both legs, or paralysed, or hopelessly crippled, and
in the few instances where they were physically competent to teach,
they generally had other pursuits to follow." (P. xxxvii.) Their
general conclusion was that "for the sake of all concerned, teachers